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A DAY IN A QUIET STREET. 


Ir was very provoking, but there was no help 
for it. I had some special work on hand involv- 
ing rather intricate calculations, which it was 
needful should be completed by a specified time. 
I had only got half-way through the task in 
question, when one afternoon it was intimated 
to me that next day my office would be taken 
possession of by certain whitewashers and paper- 
hangers, and that, consequently, my room would 
be preferable to my company. The arrangement 
had been of my own making ; but I had forgotten 
all about it for the time being. What was to be 
done? I could neither put the workmen off till 
afuture time, nor leave my own task unfinished. 
I might go to my friend Brown and ask him to 
find me office-room for the day; but Brown’s 
office was a noisy place, with a perpetual swinging 
of doors and a ceaseless tramping of people either 
coming in or going out ; while absolute quiet was 
essential for what I had to do. Suddenly, a 
happy thought struck me. Why not take my 
papers home and shut myself up for the day in 
my own little sanctum? I should be quiet 
enough there, in all conscience. It was an 
inspiration. 

Like many thousands of Londoners who travel 
daily to and from the City, I reside in one of 
those new but not unpleasant suburbs which the 
spread of local railways has tended so much to 
develop of late years, which still impinge upon 
outlying green fields—but, unfortunately, will 
not long continue to do so—and have still some 
faint flavour of rurality about them. Our own 
particular street professes to be quiet and genteel. 
There are no shops in it, nor any public-houses. 
We who reside in it are steady-going, respectable, 
middle-class people. Five out of six of us are 
apparently ‘something in the City,’ leaving home 
with the regularity of clockwork in the morning, 
and coming home almost, but not quite perhaps, 
with the regularity of clockwork in the evening. 
We all keep one, if not two servants; we are 


duly waited upon each morning by our various 


tradespeople ; and some of us have visitors who 
occasionally call upon us in their own car- 
riages. 

I awake next morning with a sense upon me 
of something unusual. Then I recollect that 
for once I need not hurry to catch my train— 
that for once I can discard the black frock and 
chimney-pot hat of business respectability—that 
if I am so minded, I can sit all day in my slippers 
and garden jacket. There is a spice of Bohemi- 
anism about the affair that takes my fancy ; 
I whistle softly to myself as I strop my razor. 

Presently, I hear a voice in the distance, which 
gradually comes nearer, and then I recognise it 
as that of a milkman—of the milkman, in fact, 
from whom we obtain our daily lacteal supply. 
He announces his approach by a long-drawn dis- 
piriting cry of ‘0-00, Ooo,’ as though he were 
in a chronic state of low spirits. But scarcely 
has he turned the corner into our street, when 
from the opposite direction there advances a 
second milkman, whose cry differs from that of 
the first by one letter only and by being pitched 
in a slightly higher key. The cry of this second 
man is ‘Coo-o.’ But as if this were not enough, 
a few minutes later there enters on the scene 
milkman number three, who, in order probably 
that he may be distinguished from his confréres, 
announces his presence by a loud unearthly yell 
of ‘Me-auk, meauk,’ that can be heard a quarter 
of a mile away. ‘Surely this must be the last 
of the tribe,’ I mutter to myself. But I am 
mistaken. As I look out of the window a few 
minutes later, I see number four coming along. 
He has evidently a cold in his head this morning, 
and his cry is something between a wheeze and a 
whine. 

I am down-stairs by this time, staring at my 
geraniums out of the front-window, and waiting 
for the call to breakfast, when, from the opposite 
ends of the street, two newsboys make their 
appearance. Each has his own distinct cry, 
with which he makes the street resound; but 
both are perfectly unintelligible. They gibe at 
each other, after the fashion of ingenuous youth, 
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as they pass on different sides of the street ; then 
their cries gradually die away in the distance, 
and I see them no more. 

I am just sitting down to breakfast, when a 
long-drawn doleful cry of ‘Weep, Weep,’ breaks 
the silence. Two minutes later, as usual, comes 
an opposition cry from the other end of the street. 
‘Sveep’ cries the second man distinctly and 
sharply, as though he had no time to waste. 
Well, well, we housekeepers cannot do without 
the services of ‘the harmless “grey & sweep 
now and then; still, it is a pity that they have 
not found out a more civilised mode of making 
their presence known. 

I hurry over my breakfast, for the morning 
is creeping on. I have just opened my desk, an 
am about to sit down to my work with a quiet 
sense of enjoyment, when the street is invaded 
by greengrocer number one, accompanied by his 
horse and cart; but he is such a mild-featured 
little man, and cries his wares in such a subdued 
voice, as though he had come down in the world, 
and were somewhat ashamed of his occupation, 
that it is impossible to be angry with him. 
Presently, so far as I am concerned, he and his 
horse and cart vanish into dim distance. 

I choose a fresh nib, and spread out my papers. 
‘Now for a start,’ I say to myself. But hark! 
what noise is that which so rudely shatters the 
startled silence? I can make nothing of it at 
first, so I lay down my pen and wait till it shall 
come nearer. And nearer it does come, till at 
length I am compelled to stuff my fingers into 
my ears and in sheer desperation. Pre- 
sently, I discover that the cry is a dual one, and 
that it proceeds from two leather-lunged fiends, 
who slouch along one on each side of the street, 
each one doing his ‘level best’ at intervals of a 
few seconds to outyell the other. Between them 
paces a horse, dragging a van laden with twenty 
or thirty small sacks of coal, which it is the busi- 
ness of the men to dispose of by retail. But their 
cry! It is the most ear-splitting, nerve-madden- 
ing, brain-softening, unearthly yell that it was 
ever my ill fortune to be compelled to listen to. 
It may be Welsh, it may be Dutch, it may be 
Zulu, for aught I know; but no combination of 
vowels and consonants with which I am ac- 
quainted would enable the reader to form any 
idea of its demoniac character. And then the 
insult to our street, to imagine that any of us 
would demean ourselves by having our coals in 
by a hundredweight at a time! I can set down 
the presence of these men as nothing but a piece 
of fiendish malignity. 

A precious quarter of an hour utterly wasted, 
and my nerves still all a-flutter. Surely peace 
will be mine at last. Once more I dip my pen 
in the inkstand. But I have not written more 
than a dozen lines, I have not completed more 
than two of my calculations, when the fun begins 
to set in fast and furious. For the second time 
the street is taken possession of by the lacteal 
brotherhood, who now come round to collect the 
empty cans which they left full a couple of hours 
ago. Presumably they are the same men who 
favoured us with their company before breakfast ; 
but if such be the case, a ob them has learned 
a fresh cry in the interim. The first one who 
pays us a return visit makes the street musical 
with ‘Oh-ow’ in a shrill falsetto frequently 


repeated. The next one cries ‘O-hoo-hoo,’ also 
in high shrill tones. The ery of the third is 
‘Bo-ow,’ or something very like it. This is a 
sort of thing that may reflect credit on the 
inventive faculties of these worthy people, but, 
is certainly no consolation to me. 

It is now half-past ten, and my day’s work 
is still all before me, and all before me it seems 
likely to remain. Ten-thirty-five brings a fish- 
monger with his horse and who does not 
fail to let every one in the street know that he 
is in existence. Ten-forty-five brings an organ 
on wheels in charge of two brigands with ear- 
rings, who look as if they had not seen soap- 
and-water for months. They have evidently been 
here before, and know the Gost at which they 
are expected. They make two stoppages in the 
street, and go through the whole of their répertoire 
at each house. I don’t like to speak ill of my 
neighbours, but—— All I can do is to lay down 
my pen in mild despair and light my pipe and 
wait. I presume there are some strangely con- 
stituted beings who call this sort of thing music, 
and derive pleasure therefrom. 

Eleven o'clock brings a greengrocer with a wild 
7 of ‘He-op,’ as though he were a bare-backed 
rider in a circus. Eleven-ten, ‘Old clo’, old clo’’ 
Melancholy, funereal even, as though he were 
begging for the garments of the dead, but not 
unmusical. Eleven-twenty, another milkman, 
whom I have not seen before, in a smock-frock 
and leggings, as though he wished you to believe 
that he had walked in direct from the country. 
He carries eggs and milk. He is evidently an 
artful individual, who contrives to put in an 
appearance just about the time the discovery is 
made that the remains of the cold joint will 
require to be eked out with a light pudding for 
the children. His cry is ‘Co-00, co-oo.’ It is 
not an aggressive cry by any means ; in fact there 
is something coaxing about it, as though he were 
driving his cows gently homeward through the 
fields, Eleven-forty-five, two more coal-fiends, 
who might be twin-brothers to those who went 
before. Their yells are enough to drive a man 
mad for a month. I flee to an inner room and 
shut myself in till their voices are a mere echo 
in the distance. 

After this terrible experience, the cats-meat 
man with his short _ cry of ‘Me-at, me-at,’ 
makes quite a playful little interlude. Twelve- 
ten brings a greengrocer and a fishmonger, who 
enter the street at opposite ends at the same 
time. There is an inspiriting rivalry between 
them as to which shall outyell the other. 
Pleasant for the listeners! I fancy the fish- 
monger wins the day. Twelve-twenty, man with 
paraffin and other oils, ‘I-ill’ Twelve-thirty, 
another cats-meat man. ‘Buy your meat-meat- 
meat.’ ‘'Twelve-thirty-five, fellow with hand- 
organ and monkey. Most lugubrious. Organ 
very wheezy, evidently with chronic cold on 
its chest. One o'clock, two men and a cart. 
‘Dust-o, dust-o.” Nothing to complain of, so far 
as they are concerned. 

Now comes luncheon, and a blessed interval 
of comparative quiet. The first to put in an 
appearance after I go back to my ‘coign of 
vantage’ isa man with a chair over his shoulder. 
His cry is ‘Chaybasketome-end!’ a cry only 
rendered intelligible by the burden that he 
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carries. Two o’clock brings a couple of demons 
with a donkey-cart; they are crying ‘Onions, 
twopence a bundle ;’ and next to the coal-fiends, 
they are the worst infliction of the day. It is 
quite a relief, a little later on, to listen to the 
sad long-drawn cry of ‘ Water-creases.’ Presently, 
the three merry milkmen appear once more on 
the scene and go through a repetition of their 
morning performance, each with his own parti- 
cular cry, copyright it may be, and entered at 
Stationers’ H Scarcely have they cleared out, 
when up come a couple of Italian pifferari, who 
sing and dance—save the mark !—and drone on 
their pipes, and are in every way an intolerable 
nuisance. I cannot quite make out whether 
they are more picturesquely dirty or dirtily pic- 
turesque. In any case, this is the last straw. I 
snatch up - hat and flee. An hour in the open 
air may perhaps do something towards restoring 
my shattered nerves, 

As I am turning the street corner, I nearly 
run against the muffin-man with his green-baize- 
covered tray balanced deftly on his head. If 
there is one cry more unobjectionable to me than 
another it is that of the muffin-man ae 
by the gentle ting-ting of his bell. It is not 
loud enough to be offensive, and there is a long- 
winded sadness in its tone that is suggestive of 
falling leaves, and misty, dim-eyed afternoons, 
and close-drawn curtains, and the first cosy fires 
of winter, and the pleasant hissing of the fragrant 


urn, 

I return at the end of an hour, vitalised by 
the fresh air, and eager for work—I return to 
find the street in possession of a blaring German 
band—six stalwart fellows in blue, each of them 
blowing forth discord to the winds with all his 
might and main. Incontinently, I turn on ‘my 
heel ; I retrace my steps; I hurry to the nearest 
station, and there book recklessly for the wilds 
of Hampstead. The breezy heath claims me as 
its own till darkness begins to brood over the 
big city. Then I make my way home, light my 
amp, and sit down to my long-neglected task. 
What though there be a piano to right of me 
and another to left of me each playing a different 
air; their notes reach me mutlled by the inter- 
vening walls, and years of suffering from a similar 
cause have dulled the edge of pain. I stick 
manfully to my task, and finish it, fairly beat, 
at two A.M. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 
OR, A HARD KNOT. 
CHAPTER XXXIIL—THE PROPOSAL. 


‘Ir was the day following that on which Sir Pagan 
had paid his sister the rare compliment of dining 
at home, that ‘Mr Talbot, My Lady’ was 
announced. The visits of friends of either sex 
were very rare in that Bruton Street house, 
searce, almost, as the proverbial visits of angels. 
Sir Pagan’s friends knew where to find him, at 
the club that was his real domicile, and did not 
waste trouble in idle pilgrimages to Bruton Street. 
His unpaid tradesmen had grown tired of giving 
their imperative single knocks at the door of a 
gentleman who was never at home, and confined 
themselves to peremptory postal intercourse. 


Very seldom did Sir Thomas Jenks, and excellent 
country gentlemen of his grade in society, trouble 


the groom-footman of their brother baronet as to - 


whether or no his master was at home. And 
therefore the groom-footman was just then, in 
a striped waistcoat of yellow and black, like the 
body of an exaggerated wasp, hissing at the horses 
as he rubbed Fo down, in the mews adjacent ; 
while it fell to the lot of a mere housemaid, in 
cap and apron, to usher in Arthur Talbot. 

ery, very loyal were the Devonians of that 
impoverished household. The maid who showed 
Mr Talbot, in domestic parlance, in, would sooner 
have forfeited the fifteen pounds odd shillings 
arrears of wages of which she stood in slipshod 
need, than not have said ‘My Lady’ to her whom 
coarse outsiders spoke of as Miss Carew. Loyalty 
is a tough plant, and hard to eradicate. 

Arthur Talbot wore a thoughtful, and perha 
a slightly embarrassed air. He had been think- 
ing, long and painfully, and the result of his 
meditations was that it behoved him no longer to 
play the part of a mere watcher of events, a waiter 
= Providence, as it was called when Oliver 

romwell ruled as Lord Protector over us, but 
frankly to offer to Clare the injured, Clare the 
wronged, his hand, and his name, and the shelter 
of his roof, down in leafy Hampshire. So far 
as our experience goes of disinterested wooers, 
four out of five lay no deliberate plans for a 
campaign matrimonial, but blunder, according to 
the chapter of accidents, into the position of 
engaged men. The fifth, we will say, of such 
honest swains, bides his time, and ies up his 
mind, and comes to tell his tale of love, more or 
less awkwardly. 

‘I thought I should perhaps find you at home,’ 
said Arthur, with proper insular conventionality 
of diction. 

‘I am always here—if that is being at home,’ 
answered Sir Pagan’s sister, with a sad, patient 
smile, 

‘Then let me offer you a better and a happier 
home, at least, than this, exclaimed the young 
man eagerly. ‘Clare, dear, darling Clare, forgive 
me if » am abrupt and rough; but it half 
maddens me to think of you pining here, like 
a caged bird, alone, in this sad house. Yes; I 
have loved you, darling, long—but it was not 
till we were both in England again, and till 
Egypt, and the memory of our old intercourse 
there, seemed like a dream of the past, that I—— 
But I ama sad egotist. I did not mean to dis- 
tress you.’ 

She was weeping now, her face hidden in her 
slender hands, the beautiful golden head bowed 
low. It was not without a struggle that she 
presently, in a broken voice, made answer: ‘You 
are very kind, Mr Talbot, and very generous, 
But I have no right to ask such a sacrifice from 
your friendship; I have no right to link your 
prosperous young life to such a one as mine,’ 

Very dejected was her attitude, very hopeless 
her tone, and yet, somehow, Arthur’s heart leaped 
at the rvaod | of her words, as that of any 
chivalrous suitor would have done. ‘Friendshi 
is one thing, and love is another,’ he said, 
earnestly, rising to his feet. ‘The more alone 

ou seem, dear Clare, the blacker is the prospect 

fore you, the more do I long to offer you the 
solace of a husband’s love. ad you returned 
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to England in tranquil enjoyment of your own, 
the rich and nial young Marchioness of Leo- 
minster, I doubt if Arthur Talbot, either at Castel 
Vawr or Leominster House, would ever have 
found his tongue. You would have been wealthy, 
Clare, and 1 a mere petty Squire, and I should 
have felt ashamed of appearing to presume on 
former intimacy, and so, like a coward, I dare- 
say, have dropped into the background. But I 
should not have forgotten you.’ 

*You—you believe in me, then?’ she asked 
suddenly, almost wildly, as she raised her tear- 
— face and bent her eyes, timidly, upon 

im. 

‘As I believe in the heaven above us!’ 
answered Arthur, flushing crimson. ‘It is Clare 
whom I love—the widow of my dead friend—and 
it is Clare, robbed, wronged, and desolate, whom 
I long to take to my heart, and to call my wife, 
and to do what I can to shield from the hard 
injustice of the world, 

The girl looked at him for a moment trustfully, 
and then sadly shook her head. ‘Mr Talbot,’ 
she said, sorrowfully, ‘you must not let yourself 
be led away by a noble impulse to do what your 
own relations, your own friends, would blame 
and regret. I have thought, often, as I sat 
solitary here, in this melancholy place, that I 
was as one of those who of old lay under the 
ban of the Church, to whom fire and water, food 
and shelter, the touch of a friendly hand, the 
sound of a friendly voice, were shudderingly 
denied, or came only by stealth, because men 
and women were more merciful than the cruel 
sway to which all had to submit. My own 
brother—and yet poor dear Pagan is kindness 
itself—will not listen to me. No one, except Mr 
Sterling the lawyer, and these poor servants here, 
and that terrible woman, Madame de Lalouve, 
seem to believe that I am myself-—that Clare is 
Clare, she added, pressing her white hands 
upon her throbbing temples. ‘There are times, 
indeed there are, when I feel as if I doubted my 
own identity.’ 

‘But J do not doubt,’ returned Talbot gently. 

*Do you not know,’ she said, ‘that, in a few 
short weeks or months, at the winter assize at 
Marchbury, my claim is to be urged—perhaps in 
vain. My adversary—ah, that I doll have to 
speak of her by such a name!—has all the 
advantages on her side—possession, wealth, friends, 
and allies, and the dull reluctance of the world 
to believe in a story of wrong such as mine. I 
can see that even Mr Sterling has his fears for 
the result. Should the verdict go against me 
—what shall I be reckoned, throughout the 
length and breadth of England, but a disgraced 
impostor, a miserable counterfeit. And the gates 
of Castel Vawr will be for ever shut against 
me. 

‘Let the door of Oakdene open, then, dearest, 
before that day comes, to receive its new 
mistress,’ answered Talbot, as he succeeded in 
possessing himself of the little hand, that lay, 
cold and passive, in his grasp. ‘Mine is a 
humble home, compared with yonder castle, or 
the London palace; but I will answer for it 
that those of my own blood, and all who are 
my friends, will take my view of the case, and 
_ a dear young wife with respect and 

onour, however lawyers may prate, or jurymen 


decide. Come, come, dear Clare, it is you I love 
—not Castel Vawr, not your title, not your 
fortune—let them go, if needs must. There will 
still be enough for us two, and I should urge 
my suit, if I were poorer than I am, sooner than 
leave you to fret and fade in Bruton Street, 
But perhaps I am a vain fool,’ he added, more 
dubiously, as she returned him no answer— 
‘perhaps you care nothing for me—save as a 
passing acquaintance, and’ 

‘Arthur!’ That was all she said, in a tone 
of shy reproach, and she looked up at him with 
her glorious eyes, glittering through the tears 
that clung to them. It was one of those moments 
when heart speaks to heart, and soul to soul, 
with a dumb eloquence that dwarfs all our 
oratory. Those two understood one another at 
last. And Arthur’s arm was round Clare’s waist, 
now—we may call her, for the moment, by the 
name that so true a lover used—and he drew 
her to his breast, and her fair head and blushing 
face rested coyly on his shoulder, yet with a 
delicious sense of protection found and a haven 
of security reached at last, such as only a loving 
woman, long lonely and unfriended, can feel. 
And for a time those two were very silent and 
very happy. But when they began to converse 
again, on one point Sir Pagan’s sister proved 
firm, and no expostulations of Arthur’s could 
shake her purpose. There must be no marriage, 
perhaps, indeed, it would be better, so she said, 
that there should be no public engagement, until 
after the trial at Marchbury. 

‘But I must speak to your brother, urged 
Talbot, and the girl consented that ‘dear old 
Pagan’ should be informed of his sister’s betrothal 
to the Squire of Oakdene. As for the rest, they 
must both be content to wait until after the 
winter assizes, and the trial at Marchbury. 

‘Should I win, said Clare, with a quivering 
lip ; ‘there will be no disgrace to follow me to 
my husband’s home. But, should it be otherwise 
—if I am held up to shame before all England 
as .. baffled cheat, then, Arthur, if you still 
wish’—— 

He kissed her, and bade her believe that, 
though all England were against her, his faith 
would be unshaken. 


PLANT INSTINCT. 


As biological science advances, the observer is 
led to note that he can obtain glimpses of fields 
of thought the mere existence of which was 

ractcally undreamt of even a few years ago. 
mproved means of interrogating Nature, and 
wider views of the functions of living beings, 
have together proved the means of enriching our 
stores of culture. In no department of science 
has the advance in question been more plainly 
seen, perhaps, than in the field which the botanist 
claims as his own. The modern student of plant- 
life no longer regards the objects of his study 
as so many things which merely demand classifica- 
tion and arrangement, and whose history is 
exhausted as soon as a couple of Latin or Greek 
names have been appended to each specimen. On 
the contrary, the modern botanist seeks to unravel 
the mysteries which hedge about the living actions 
of even the humblest plant that decks a wall, or 
tints the stones with its delicate incrustation. 
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For him, the plant is no longer a kind of half- 
inanimate being, but stands revealed as an 
organism exhibiting sensitiveness, often showing 
likes and dislikes, possessing its own way of life, 
and governed apparently by instincts which, in 
their degree, are certainly as well defined as 
are the analogous traits in the existence of the 


imal. 

As illustrative of the development of what we 
may legitimately term ‘ instinct’ in plants, the 
phenomena witnessed in the ‘climbing’ move- 
ments of certain forms may be selected. That 
plants possessing weak stems may climb and sup- 
port themselves in different ways, is a common- 
place observation. We have only to think 
of the hop climbing by twisting or twining its 
stem around the pole ey for its support—of 
the ivy climbing irregularly over a wall or tree 
by means of its little ‘roots’ thrown out from the 
stem as it grows—and of the pea and vine climb- 
ing by means of tendrils—to become cognisant 
of the fact that the name ‘climber’ applied toa 
plant is at the most a term of very generalised 
nature, Again, a very slight acquaintance with 
elementary botany would pl that whilst certain 
twining plants appear to climb in one fashion, 
others exhibit an opposite method of attaining the 
same end. For example, it has been ascertained 
that of plants which twist their stems around 
fixed objects, by far the greater number twine 
from left to right, or contrary to the direction of 
the sun. Convolvulus, French-bean, and many 
other plants wind in this way, and thus resemble 
a ‘left-handed’ screw. On the other hand, the 
hop and honeysuckle follow the sun in their 
course, and imitate the hands of a watch in their 
movement, twining thus from right to left. More 
rarely, we may find plants belonging to one of the 
same group twining in opposite directions; dnd 
Mr Darwin has shown us the still rarer case of 

lants, each of which twines for so much of its 

fongth from right to left, and in another epoch 
of its growth twines from left to right. In these 
cri observations, we seem already to have 
iscovered the existence of instincts in plants. 
‘Instinct,’ if defined as blind habit, or as automati- 
cally carried out action, in which consciousness 
lays little or no part, would certainly appear to 
Pe the term most applicable to the causes which 
lie at the root and ices of these curious plant 
movements. 

Mr Darwin, in one of those researches which 
must remain for ever classic in its nature, describes 
in detail the features exhibited during the growth 
of a young hop-plant. When the young shoot 
appears above ground, the first joints of the stem 
grow straight, and remain stationary. As soon 
as the next joints are developed, however, they 
may be seen not merely to bend in a curious 
fashion to one side, but they also move round 
from right to left, as already noted. The average 
rate of this circular movement of the young hop- 
shoots is stated by Mr Darwin at two hours and 
eight minutes for each revolution in warm weather 
and in the presence of light. Furthermore, this 
revolving movement is continuous during the 
whole period of growth of the plant. These parts 
of the stem which have ceased to grow become 
stationary, whilst the revolution is continued by 
the young shoots which represent the extending 
growth of the plant. Now, it can be shown that 


an essentially similar process is observable in all 
twining plants. As has been aptly remarked, 
the process of revolution resembles in its nature 
the coiling of a rope, which, after being swung 
round and round one’s head, has been allowed to 
come in contact with a pole. The rope twists 
round the pole, just as the young and growing 
shoot of the climbing plant twines around the 
fixed support to which it has attached itself. 

The peculiarities of twining plants are, however, 
by no means exhausted when the peculiarity just 
alluded to has been discussed. The explanation 
of these peculiar movements of revolution is a 
matter which naturally claims and demands the 
attention of the botanist. To comprehend the 
causes of these movements is an easy matter, if 
we attempt a very elementary study of certain 
features connected with plant-growth, in the first 
place. When a plant grows, its developing parts 
are seen to exhibit decided variations both in 
their increase longwise and in circumference as 
well, Thus, it is found that leaves grow far more 
rapidly below than above in their earlier stages 
of development ; and as a result, the young leaf 
curves over and becomes concave. Later on, it is 
the upper side of the leaf that grows more rapidly, 
and as the leaf thus increases, the bud unfolds. 
The curves or changes in shape which thus result 
in plants from the processes of growth, are named 
‘nutations ;’ and in the case of the growing leaf 
we have just cited, it seems clear that the causes 
of the movements are due to internal conditions 
connected with the laws and processes of growth. 
Doubtless these laws themselves have been deter- 
mined and initiated by external conditions ; but 
as we see them illustrated before our eyes to-day, 
they would appear to originate from deep-seated 
causes, which, in truth, form part and parcel of 
the plant-constitution. But there are other 
‘nutations’ to be witnessed in plant-life, which 
are more obviously dependent upon outside causes 
than the curvings of the young leaf. The move- 
ments of tendrils, for example, as we shall pre- 
sently discover, fall under the latter category, 
and the remarkable movements of leaves, which 
are seen in certain plants—for example, the sen- 
sitive plants—may also be ranked in this second 
list of causes. 

Now, if we turn from the simple case of a 
leaf, which, through unequal growth, curves 
first inwards and then outwards, to the case 
of a growing shoot, we may discover the cause 
of twining in plants. The end of the young 
shoot through alternations in its growth, comes 
to describe a circle. The ‘nutation’ becomes one 
of revolution ; and as the youthful shoot is ever 
rising higher, owing to the increase of the part 
immediately below, the revolution, unlike the 
coiling of the rope around the pole, assumes 
the form of a spiral. The successive and re- 
peated growth of all parts of the young shoot 
of the climbing plant, produces exactly those 
mechanical changes in its substance which result 
in the spiral twining of the stem around its 
support. The stem itself exhibits a twisted 
structure on its own account; or, in other words, 
shows the condition which the botanist terms 
‘torsion, and as a rule the torsion of the stem 
follows the direction of the spiral in which the 
stem clasps the fixed object. 

The explanation which modern botany gives a 
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of the fashion in which twining plants climb, 
deals, it may be said, rather with the superficial 
aspect of their acrobatic life than with the deeper 
causation of their habits. But if, at present, we 
can give no certain or absolutely satisfactory reply 
to the questions, Why do certain plants climb and 
not others and, Why do some plants climb by 
twining their stems around fixed objects, whilst 
others climb by aid of tendrils? we may never- 
regarding these curious s of plant-life, by 
the aid of analogy. The sry ta that plant- 
life does not lie outside the influence of those 
determined causes which we collectively term 
‘habit, is at once a reasonable idea, and it is 
one, moreover, which each fresh discovery in the 
physiology of plants tends to support. Inherited 
a perpetuated instinct becomes, through repeti- 
tion, the ‘habit’ of animals and plants. These 
instincts which in the past life of a species have 
proved to be most effective in preserving the race, 
and in giving the species a coign of vantage in 
the universal struggle for existence, must un- 
questionably have survived in the vital com- 
petition. 

We may readily enough assure ourselves that it 
is to the effects of perpetuated habits that our 
twiners—our hop and bryony, our honeysuckles 
and beans, our convolvuli and aristolochias—have 
attained to the fullness of development which 
they exhibit in these latter days. we throw 
overboard the theory of the existence and opera- 
tion of an instinct in plants, as natural as that 
which leads the spider to fashion its web, or the 
sea-worm to form the sand-tube in which it lies 
ensconced on the beach, we leave unexplained not 
merely the question, ‘Why do plants climb?’ but 
well-nigh every other query which philosophical 
botany is continually suggesting to the earnest 
mind. While twining is thus known to be the 
result of a revolving nutation, of a continual suc- 
cession of rapid growth-changes in a young stem, 
we cannot as yet proceed further and solve the 

roblem of the differences which climbers evince. 
Except on the idea of variations in habit, induced 
by causes at present beyond our ken, we may not 
even attempt the solution of the question why one 
plant follows the sun in its coils, whilst another 
turns the reverse way, or a third shows a com- 
bination of both spirals. 

One observation which we owe to the patient 
industry of Mr Darwin, serves to show that 
the explanation of the variations in habit which 
twining plants exhibit, may be found to exist 
in the circumstances—not always appreciable 
—under which the life of the species is or has 
been carried on. In other words, there must 
be a good reason for the particular fashion in 
which a given species climbs, and that reason is 
as likely as not to be found in the external 
features of the plant’s life. The case in point is 
that of a plant known as Hibbertia dentata. Mr 
Darwin speaks of the perplexity with which the 


| study of this plant at first invested him. Its 


ae lithe shoots were seen ‘to make a whole, a 
, a quarter circle in one direction, and then 
in an opposite direction; consequently when I 
laced the shoots near thin or thick sticks,’ says 
Darwin, ‘or perpendicularly stretched string, 
they seemed as if constantly trying to ascend, 
but always failed. I then surrounded the plant 


with a mass of branched twigs; the shoots 
ascended and passed through them, but several 
came out laterally, and their depending extremi- 
ties seldom twined upwards as is usual with 
twining plants. Finally, I surrounded a second 
plant with many thin and upright sticks, and 
laced it near the first one with twigs ; and now 
oth had got what they liked, for they twined 
up the parallel sticks, sometimes winding round 
one and sometimes round several ; and the shoots 
travelled laterally from one to the other pot; 
but as the plants grew older, some of the shoots 
twined sagelatiy up thin upright sticks. Though 
the revolving movement was sometimes in one 
direction and sometimes in the other, the twining 
was invariably from left to right’ (here a footnote 
details the fact that in a nearly allied plant the 
stem twines indifferently from left to right or 
from right to left); ‘so that the more potent or 

rsistent movement of revolution must have 
een in opposition to the course of the sun. It 


would appear,’ concludes Mr Darwin, ‘that this 
Hibbertia is adapted both to ascend by twining, 
and to ramble laterally through the thick Aus- 
tralian scrub.’ 

The latter sentence contains the gist of the 
explanation of the peculiarities of Hubbertia. 
Without a knowledge of its exact movements 
and predilections in the way of support, and 
without knowing its habits as it grows in 
its native country, the peculiarities of this 
plant would have presented an inexplicable mys- 
tery to the botanist. Conversely, we see how, 
with information respecting its life at hand, its 
habits receive due explanation, and the idea that, 
after all, the instincts of a plant are correlated 
with its life and ways, is seen to present itself 
as a rational theory of these features of plant- 
existence, 

Very curious details await the reader who dips 
into the history of the habits and instincts of 
climbing plants. He will learn that the shaking 
of a plant by its removal from one place to 
another as it grows in its pot, will cause its 
twining impulses to be suspended for a time. 
Lopped off its parent stem, and placed in water, 
a young shoot still revolves, it is true; but its 
movements are delayed and its revolutions seem 
to lack vigour and strength. He will observe 
that the ‘twiners’ climb thin supports as a rule, 
that whilst such a climber as the ‘ivy-green’ will 
attach itself by its false roots to a thick stem, the 
hop, honeysuckle, and all true ‘twiners,’ affect 
supports of delicate calibre. Mr Darwin tells us 
that ‘it would be injurious to the twining plants 
which die down every year, if they were enabled 
to twine round trunks of trees, for they could 
not grow tall enough ina single season,’ he adds, 
‘to reach the summit and gain the light.’ They 
would spend their strength uselessly. Here, 
again, the idea of an innate and internal instinct 
may, Without straining any hypothesis, be believed 
to operate in the regulation of the life of these 
twiners. 

Those plants which climb otherwise than by 
twining, as a rule grow upwards by aid of 
‘tendrils,’ which, as every one knows, are usually 
altered and modified leaves or leaf-parts. The 
‘tendril’ has too long afforded a poetic simile 
for the affections of humanity, to escape plain 
understanding as a part or organ devoted to aid- 
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ing a plant’s fixation and growth. We know of 
simple leaves which act as hooks, and which 
serve to support a weak stem in its upward march. 
Such an arrangement is seen in Clematis viticella. 
Here the leaf curls round the object it touches ; 
and again we behold unequal growth of the leaf 
subserving the function of ing, and adapting 
the leaf to the work of a oldfast As the ten- 
tacles of a sea-anemone instinctively close upon 
the unwary crab that has stumbled against them, 
so the leaf-surface, instinctively, and by ‘use and 
wont,’ clasps the support. herever we find 
‘tendrils, we meet with highly sensitive parts 
of plants, which, according to ite Darwin, may 
be shown to possess selective properties and 
powers, in virtue of which they will —— gome 
objects and recoil from others. Only one side 
or surface—namely, the under or hinder one— 
is typically sensitive in the tendril. It is this 
surface which becomes arched or concave, and so 
coils round the fixed object in the fashion familiar 
to all. The tendril, moreover, is distinguished 
from the —— stem by its irritability or sensi- 
tiveness to touch or pressure; but they do not 
develop this property until they have grown to 
about three-fourths of their entire length. This 
latter fact would seem to indicate to us that the 
functions of tendrils were developed late in plant- 
history, and as a secondary attainment and modi- 
fication in plant-habits. 

The sensitiveness of tendrils varies greatly in 
different plants. In one of the passion-flowers, 
Mr Darwin relates that a bit of platina wire one- 
fiftieth of a grain in weight, gently placed on the 
concave end of the tendril, caused the organ to 
become hooked or curved; and this result also 
followed a similar experiment with a loop of 
cotton weighing yy of a grain. In twenty- 
five seconds after being touched, the tendril in 
this passion-flower began to move. Occasionally, 
tendrils may be sensitive on all sides, and not on 
the under or concave side only. In the work of 
the tendril, we again meet with the ‘revolving 
nutation,’ through which the extremity of the 
twiner’s shoot attains its end. Inherited instincts 
seem rooted in the tendrils, as in the stems. 
How, otherwise, may we — why the tendrils 
in a species of Bignonia bend away from the light 
to the dark, as unerringly as the needle in a 
telegraph instrument answers the movements of 
the operator’s hand? How, otherwise, can we 
explain why in the pea the tendrils seem abso- 
lutely indifferent to light or darkness ? 

Finally, from this brief consideration of the 
functions of twiners and climbers in plant-life, 
we may be led to still deeper questions of the 
ngs of organic nature. Is there any evi- 

ence at te of the order in which these habits 
in plants become developed? Were the twiners 
antecedent in time to the tendril-climbers, or are 
the latter the more primitive of the two types? 
Such questions deal with the origin of the habits 
we have discussed, and the answers to these queries 
are naturally important, as bearing on the funda- 
mental problem which underlies all biology—the 
origin and development of the varied forms of life 
that people our globe. A graduated succession 
of types may be shown to exist in the habits of 
these plants. The plant which, taking advantage 
of the effects of light and growth, learned to 
utilise its growing powers as a means of twining 


its stem around a fixed support, presents us with 
the simplest modification of habit we can find 
in the series. If the desire for light started 
the plant on its mission of twining, it is obvious 
that to utilise a weak, lithe stem, would prove a 
less complex act than to develop highly modified 
leaves or branches to form tendrils. After the 
pure stem-twiner, came the usage of leaves as 
aids in mei and after the unaltered leaves, 
came the modified leaves and branches forming 
the tendrils of to-day. The habit of revolving 

wth began the process, which deepening in 
intensity, has left its mark on very diverse plants 
in the shape of a fixed instinct or habit. Co- 
existent with the usage of leaves as holdfasts, 
must have been the development of that sensitive- 
ness we see reaching its height in the tendril. 
Around us to-day, there are plants which, possess- 
ing all the necessary features of growth, may 
evolve new species of climbers and ap as the 
twiners of the future. At anyrate, there need 
be no halo of mystery existent around the nature 
of the climbing habit in plants. In this, as in 
so many other scientific pathways, the thoughtful 
journey which begins with a leaf, is found to 
expand at its close into a vista which involves 
and includes the whole scheme of animated 
nature. 


OUR GOVERNESS 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


WE arrived in Paris in due course, and were 
comfortably settled at our hotel in the Rue de 
Rivoli. Although I had known Paris for man 
years, and could have shown a stranger over it 
as thoroughly as over Hampton Court, I always 
liked the gay old city, and no excuse was too trivial 
in my eyes for a visit to it; but its gaiety was 
not so great an attraction to me as was the mine 
of curious antiquarian wealth which lay hid 
amidst its dusky, out-of-the-way streets, and the 
odd nooks and corners known only to curio- 
hunters. So, whilst I allowed my wife and 
children and Mademoiselle to enjoy themselves 
to their hearts’ content amongst the shops and 

ens and palaces, I spent the most of my time 
in the odd world which breathes in the Quartier 
Latin, and amongst the strange wildernesses about 
Clichy and the Rue Saint-Denis. 

Mademoiselle invariably accompanied the chil- 
dren upon their expeditions ; and, indeed, often 
took entire charge of them when my wife was 
indisposed. She had quite regained the spirits 
which seemed to have Seented her latterly, and 
talked with an enthusiasm and animation upon 
matters political which in an Englishwoman 
would have ap d remarkable. 

I was returning one afternoon from a raid upon 
the book-stalls of the Quai Voltaire, and was just 
turning into the courtyard of our hotel, when I 
came into somewhat violent collision with an 
individual who seemed to be coming out of it. 
Instantly, I raised my hat to apologise ; our eyes 
met, and I recognised the mysterious watcher of 
our premises at Hampton. His keen gaze rested 
on me for a minute; I turned with the intention 
of speaking to him; but before I could do so, he 
was lost in the crowd of pedestrians. Mademoi- 


selle took the children to the Cirque that evening, 
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so that I had an opportunity for talking to m 
wife about what I had seen. She agreed wit! 
me that from the evident fact of his being a 
Frenchman, he was watching Mademoiselle, and 
not us, and he had some potent reason for so 
doing from the fact of his following us over from 
England. 

‘T cannot believe that there is anything wrong 
about her,’ said my wife, ‘although there is a 
mystery. Depend upon it, it has something to 
do with the debt , 

‘Or perhaps,’ I suggested, ‘there is a romance 
connected with her, and he is a rejected suitor.’ 

‘But granting that,’ said my wife, ‘he must 
have known of this debt; and if he had been a 
real lover, he would have attempted to gain her 
favour by offering to pay it off.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said; ‘but he couldn't, and 
from what I know of Mademoiselle, I don’t 
imagine her to be the sort of woman whose love 
can be bought, so to speak. No; I don’t think 
it’s ~ jee like that; it is something more 
unusual.’ 

‘And something that will surprise us when we 
know it, added my wife. 

Another little circumstance deepened the 
mystery. The children had been out one morning 
for a walk with Mademoiselle, and came bursting 
into the room as usual full of the wonders they 
had seen. 

‘But such a funny thing took place,’ said 
Isalen. ‘I don’t know where we were ; it wasn’t 
a very nice street—somewhere on a hill ever so 
far away ; but we were walking along, Mademoi- 
selle and I, and Awdrey and Bobby, when a lot 
of men and women came out of a shop where 
they sell wine, and when they saw Mademoiselle, 
they ran up to her, and laughed and talked and 
shook her hands, and said they were so glad to 
see her, and made such a noise about her that 
I thought we should never get away.’ 

. | did Mademoiselle seem pleased to see 
them?’ I asked. 

‘Well, not exactly, answered the child; ‘for 
she pointed to us, and asked them to be quiet, 
oon tried to get away, only they wouldn’t let 

er. 

‘And were they respectable sort of people?’ 
I asked. 

‘Well, papa,’ replied the child, ‘they were 
clean enough, and all that; but they were 
common people, I think, because they all had those 
white or blue blouses on, and the women had no 
bonnets on.’ 

‘And of course you couldn’t understand what 
they said?’ I asked. 

‘No; but I know they didn’t call her 
Mademoiselle as we do,’ replied Isalen; ‘it 
was something else, I can’t remember.’ 

This was very extraordinary, and the only 
way in which 1 could account for it was, that 
Mademoiselle had met some of her old friends, 
and I knew how foreigners vent their feelings 
by huggings and kissings even after ever so 
brief an absence. Yet her father was a colonel 
in the army, and her relations would not pro- 
bably be of the blouse class, unless he had raised 
himself from the ranks. 

A day or two afterwards, Mademoiselle asked 
leave for the afternoon, to see her father who 
lived at Passy, she said ; so, of course, I assented, 


merely stipulating that she should be home by 
nine o'clock. 

After dinner, I strolled up with my cigar to 
the boulevard de Clichy, to cheapen a Montaigne, 
for which I had been bidding during some days, 
I was so absorbed in my errand that I did not 
notice the pace at which time was flying, and 
it was eight o'clock when I fancied it could 
not have been more than seven. I turned into 
a small café-restaurant to rest. There was 
nobody in the outer room abutting on the 
boulevard but the usual thin-lipped, gorgeously 
arrayed, knitting dame du comptoir, and the 
waiter, who was engaged with a newspaper ; but 
behind a folding glass-door which divided the 
place into two parts, there seemed to be a social 
cigar of some sort or another going on, 
rom the sounds of laughter and cheering 
which penetrated to where I was sitting. 
remained for some minutes reading my newly 
acquired treasure and sipping my glass of 
wine, when I was startled by the sounds of 
a very familiar voice speaking clearly and dis- 
tinctly amidst a dead silence. At the same 
moment, the mysterious individual in the long 
cloak slowly passed the door. His glance at 
the café was of the most careless and disinterested 
nature, but it seemed to take in everything. 
If he is not a police agent, I thought to 
myself, I’m very much mistaken. However, 
I rose, and peeped through the blind over the 
glass compartment, and to my unspeakable 
surprise, I beheld Mademoiselle standing and 
speaking earnestly with much gesticulation, her 
eyes flashing with enthusiasm and excitement, 
her arms agitated wildly, her foot stamping 
occasionally, her lips moving with the character- 
istic rapidity of an eloquent Frenchwoman. The 
glass partition prevented me from hearing what 
she said, but it was evidently upon a topic 
which completely absorbed the attention of her 
audience—an assembly of perhaps thirty respect- 
ably dressed men and women. At intervals 
she was interrupted by applause and cries of 
‘Trés bien 

I went to the dame du comptoir and asked 
<4 for what purpose the meeting was being 
held. 

‘Assuredly, Monsieur, she answered, ‘it is 
but a meeting of good citizens to welcome the 
Citoyenne Grellier back after a long absence.’ 

‘And which is the Citoyenne Grellier?’ I 
asked. 

‘She who is speaking now,’ answered the 
woman. 

‘But,’ I began, ‘I have the honour to know 
the lady whom you call the Citoyenne’—— 

At that moment, the door of the restaurant 
was violently opened from without, and a mass 
of policemen precipitated themselves into the 
room. As quick as thought, the counter lady 
rushed into the inner room; the lights were 
put out, and there was a wild stampede from 
the inner room towards the door, followed by 
a tremendous struggle in the middle. Chairs 
and sticks were freely used, the anathemas and 
execrations were horrible, missiles flew about in 
all directions, and, as usual, I, the innocent 
visitor, came in for a goodly share of kicks and 
buffetings and pushes, and vainly endeavoured 
to make my escape from the scene. Then I 
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felt a stinging blow at the back of the head. 
When I recovered I found myself in a long, 
dimly-lighted room, surrounded by men in 
various attitudes of sleep. I sat up, and looked 
around, as if I had just awakened from a dream. 
What was the meaning of it? I looked at my 
watch. It was past midnight. Why was I not 
snugly canianed in bed at Room No. 365, Hétel 
du , ney Then my eye caught the gleam of 
a bayonet in the darkness at the other end of 
the room, and slowly, as the events of the evening 
dawned upon me, I realised that I was some 
sort of a prisoner. But upon what charge, I 
was completely ignorant. I must have received 
an ugly knock on the head, for my shoulder 
and waistcoat were covered with blood. I went 
up to the sentry, a stumpy, black-haired little 
enfant de Paris, who, although his rifle was many 
sizes too big for him, brought it to the charge 
as I approached. I asked him why I had been 
brought here, and who were my companions. 

His answer was concise but not reassuring. 
‘Pig of a Socialist! You’ll know to-morrow at 
ten o’clock. Go back, and sleep.’ 

Here was a pretty position for a respectable 
middle-aged British citizen of mild and inoffensive 
tastes to be in ! 

I looked about for Mademoiselle, but as there 
were ho women amongst our crew, it was evident 
that a distinction had been made. I thought of 
my poor wife and the children who would be 
waiting for me in agony at the hotel. I must 
let them know of my position somehow. I 
thought I would try my friend the sentinel again. 
So I scrawled a note upon a leaf of my pocket- 
book, and asked him how it could be sent to the 
Hotel du Louvre. 

The man did not even condescend to take it 
from my hand. ‘Bah?’ he said; ‘if that note 
was to be taken, this place would be blown 
up with dynamite by some of your brutal 
agents. Wait till to-morrow, and then you can 
say more than you can write.’ So saying, he 
turned away, and left me miserable and con- 
founded. 

What was to be done? The report of the raid 
upon the Socialist house would be spread abroad ; 
the account of the struggle would be exaggerated ; 
I should be described either as a monster of 
iniquity, or as seriously wounded, and the effect 
of either would be disastrous upon my wife. 
Still, unless Republican justice in France was 
more feeble than I believed it to be, I should 
certainly get off. The very Socialists themselves 
would speak in my favour, as would, of course, 
Mademoiselle. But the interval before such evi- 
dence could be given was terrible to bear, and 
seemed interminable. 

I shall not soon forget that night. The heat, 
the vile odours, the company, were bad enough ; 
but the thought of the anguish I was causing, 
and of the painful uncertainty into which those 
who loved me must be plunged, was worse. So I 
walked up and down amongst the heads and arms 
and legs of the prostrate sleepers, the eye of the 
sentry being fixed upon me all the while, as if, 
instead of being the most innocent of the gang, 
I was the most terrible and dangerous; and 
somehow the night passed, and gray dawn struggled 
through the barred windows. 


At an early hour, a corporal’s guard filed in; 


the sleepers were rudely awakened with kicks 
and applications of chassepot butt-ends, and we 
were marched off to an open yard, wherein was 
drawn up a squad of women. Amongst them 
I soon perceived our governess. She wore a 
defiant jaunty air, which was so different from 
her usual manner, that any one not so intimately 
acquainted with her as 1 was, might have been 
pardoned for not recognising in her the same 
person. Directly she saw me, she sprang from 
the rank, and seizing the arm of an official who 
was taking down the names and occupations of 
the prisoners, said in a voice that every one might 
hear, whilst she pointed to me: ‘That gentleman 
~ no right to be here! He is an Englishman, 
an 


What further she might have said was cut 
short by the official, who thrust her back into 
her place, at the same time telling her to hold 
her tongue. However, she nodded and smiled 
significantly at me, as much as to say: ‘All right 
—never fear !’ 

When the man came round to me, I could not 
refrain from speaking: ‘ Monsieur,’ I said, ‘I am 
here by mistake ’—— 

He silenced me with a wave of his hand. ‘Of 
course you are. So are all this rabble of pigs. 
If they could have avoided it they would not 
have been here.’ 

‘But,’ I continued, ‘I am an Englishman’—— 

‘Yes,’ he replied; ‘and you have subscribed 
ten thousand francs to the funds of these braves.’ 

I started as if struck. The four hundred 
pounds I had paid Mademoiselle had been nothing 
more or less than a subscription for the propaga- 
tion of Socialism. My position was indeed a 
serious one, unless any one who knew me should 
step forward and establish my identity. 

“At Noumea,’ continued the official,’ you can 
explain as much as you like.’ 

ow I did regret the days when I engaged my 
new governess, lent her four hundred pounds, 
and came to Paris! But regrets, however bitter, 
were of no avail, and all I could do was to trust 
to the chapter of accidents. 

When the inspection was completed, we were 
linked two and two, and marched off to a den 
similar to that in which we had ng the night, 
where some filthy coffee and black bread were 
served out tous. Most of the prisoners clutched 
at the untempting fare with avidity ; but I, fresh 
from the good living of the Louvre, pushed it 
from me. In an hows time, we were again 
marched off, now to a large room closely 

uarded by troops with fixed bayonets, and half 
full of people, amongst whom I vainly looked 
for my wife. As we entered, there was a loud 
murmur of execration, which was hushed with 
difficulty. The accusation against us was read, 
ax we were evidently to be put upon our 
tria 

A tedious length of formality was gone through ; 
the various police officers who had taken part in 
the raid gave their evidence, and the prisoners 


were asked separately what they had to say. 
One and all repeated the same formula—that 
they gloried in their principles, and that if they 
' were free again, they would redouble their efforts 
' to develop them practically. When Réné Dulong, 
alias Citoyenne Grellier, rose, there was an audible 
sensation. Our governess was evidently a person 
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of some notoriety. She spoke as follows, in a|I was, assuring them that my release was but a to tl 
loud, clear, unwavering voice : ‘What my fellow- | matter of a few hours. five 
prisoners have said, I say ; but I should like to| We missed Mademoiselle terribly at home for ing 
add something. There is a stranger amongst us | some time after this ; but the next lady I engaged me 
who is implicated with us, and who will have to | for their education was an Englishwoman. <me 
share our punishment one 
him by speaking the truth. can testify to 
the greatest kindness from him ; PAPUA, THE DARK ISLAND. 
for I lived in his house in England as governess | ArrHovuaH the subject of so much agitation and " 
fora year. I obtained the four hundred pounds | discussion of late in our Australasian colonies, the 
from him under false pretences. He gave it to| i¢ is doubtful if many people in this country th 
me out of his kindness of heart; he was not at) 10 as much of Papua or New Guinea as to td 
our assembly, and I believe he came to the gerne o> ieee tely its diti 
restaurant just as you, Monsieur le President, or | 20° even 
any one else might have come, for refreshment. | $tphical position, much less to tell anything the 
He has a wife and three children now in Paris, | of its natural features and its inhabitants. The that 
at the Hétel du Louvre.’ island has two names, by either of which it is wilt 
‘That sounds very well,’ said the President ;| spoken of indifferently. It was named by the ont 
*but how do we know that he is not one of your Portuguese, Papua, a word said by some to mean _ 
vile society? There are English Socialists as well | «pJack’ and by others to mean ‘curled hair, Wit 
as French Socialists, and it seems a very extra-| oithor interpretation being appropriate. It was corr 
ordinary thing that a man should pay a large 1 
gum like ten thousand francs to a woman about | med New Guinea by a Spanish explorer in affor 
whom he knows very little, simply because she | 1545, because of some fancied resemblance be- lanc 
comes to him with a sorrowful tale. No ;| tween its coasts and the Guinea Coast of Western kine 
I must have further proof, and very convincing | Africa’ A later Portuguese explorer called it the 
proof, before I can grant his discharge.’ ‘Isla del Oro,” a name strangely suggestive of vod 
At these words, my heart fell ; for even while| the recent golden dreams of our Australian = 
I did not doubt of ultimate — from my | friends. of 1 
pe matter) Papua is one of the least known islands in thos 
effected, during which I would have to suffer the world. by Bes: 
all the horrors of a vile imprisonment, and be considera y larger than Borneo, its greatest toos 
the base suspicion of being one of a band of | length being fifteen hundred miles, and its greatest so t 
criminals. Just as I so thought, there was a| Width four hundred and ten miles. Omitting the Coc 
slight movement amongst the group of police | peninsulas forming its two extremities, its bulk also 
officials standing near the dock, and a tall man| measures seven hundred miles long, with an f N 
in the uniform of an inspector of police came | average width of three hundred and twenty miles. ite 
forward. Instantly, I recognised my mysterious | T¢ is situated close to the equator, to the north of mis 
friend who had haunted our gates at Hampton, Australia, and is separated only by the breadth of and 
against whom I had run at the entrance to the T 
hotel, and whom I had seen passing before the | ~OTTS SWall-—less than one hundred mu’es—Irom of 
restaurant a few minutes before the raid was|0Ur colony of Queensland. Although the exist- pro 
made on the previous evening. ence of this irregularly shaped and remarkable 8101 
‘Aha, Commissaire Jullien!’ exclaimed the | island has been known so long, an impenetrable are 
President. ‘Well?’ veil of mystery has hung over it for ages. Many He: 
‘That gentleman is quite innocent, Monsieur | expeditions have visited its shores, but few have wh 
le President,’ he began. ‘I received instructions | penetrated far inland, and none is authentically — 
some months since that the woman Grellier had Cases to have crossed it. The published accounts = 
gone over to England; and I discovered her | of it have been scattered and meagre. and 
address through the post. So I followed her,| The Dutch were the first to attempt any trading hoy 
and kept watch; travelled incognito with the| with Papua, and their vessels are known to have ong 
man who had received the money from her, | frequently visited it in the seventeenth century. hav 
heard all about the approaching expedition to| In 1828 they sent an expedition in the ship sho 
Paris, kept my eye on all their movements, | Triton, under the command of Captain Steenboom, Soc 
especially upon those of the woman Grellier, | to form a settlement. He took possession in the G. 
and caused them to be apprehended.’ name of the Dutch government of all the terri- bine 
‘That is sufficient,’ said the President to me.| tory from one hundred and forty-one degrees yy 
‘You may go, sir; and I hope the loss of your | east longitude to the sea, and he built a fort at of 
ten thousand francs will be a lesson to you in| a place which he named Triton Bay, on the north- = 
the future.’ west coast. But although the scenery was beau- ome 
‘He won't lose it by us,’ said a voice from | tiful, the district was unhealthy, and the settle- bar 
the dock; and the man whose receipt I held,| ment had to be abandoned in 1835. Since that he 
gave into the hands of an official the sum/| time until quite recent years, very little has been wh 
untouched. done either to explore the shores or to penetrate to ser 
I was surprised when I arrived at the hotel | the interior of Papua, and what little was known cal 
to find my wife and children waiting for me | was confined to the southern shore from west to . 
with cheerful, unclouded faces; but they ex- | east. - 
plained it by telling me that at nine o’clock on| The first to penetrate to any distance from Ch 
the % her evening, Commissaire Jullien had | the coast-line was Signor D’Albertis, an Italian lo 
called at the hotel, and had told them where | naturalist, who ascended the Fly River almost -_ 
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to the centre of the island, a distance of some 
five hundred miles. In ascending and descend- 
ing the Fly River he met with some hostile 
demonstrations, but no serious encounters ever 
resulted. The adventurous Italian had thus the 
glorious privilege of dwelling where the foot 
of white man had never before him, and 
of beholding what eye of white man had never 
before seen, the brilliant ‘bird of paradise’ livin 
in its native haunts. Hitherto, these birds h 
been known only to the traders as ‘dead birds,’ for 
they were never seen alive. The natives brought 
them down from the interior in a mutilated con- 
dition, and always with the feet cut off, so that 
the story arose, to which Linnzus gave credence, 
that the ‘birds of — lived always oa the 
wing. Signor D’Albertis was age by the 
mutinous conduct of his crew from doing all he 
intended, but he acquired stores of information 
about the mammalia and ornithology of the island. 
With regard to the former, it may be said to 
correspond almost exactly with Australia, thus 
affording probability to the theory that the two 
lands were at one time connected. The only 
kinds of animal which Papua possesses, besides 
the pig, are of the marsupial tribe; but there 
are some varieties unknown on the Australian 
continent, among them being a remarkable 
anomaly, a tree-climbing kangaroo, The birds 
of New Guinea are very numerous, and comprise 
those of the most brilliant plumage in the world. 
Besides the ‘bird of paradise,’ parrots and cocka- 
toos of gorgeous appearance abound in all ; 
so that it has been sometimes called ‘the Land of 
Cockatoos.’ The cassowary is also to be found, as 
also some large species of hornbill. 

We owe a good deal to missionary enterprise 
for our knowledge, small as it is, of Papua and 
its people. There have been for some time past 
mission stations in various parts of the south-east, 
and the habits of some of the more savage portion 
of the inhabitants have been considerably im- 
proved by their influence. The principal mis- 
sionary settlement is at Port-Moresby ; and there 
are visiting stations at Manumanu and Redscar 
Head, both unhealthy spots; at Fairfax Harbour, 
where there are three large villages ; at Boera, a 
1 village on the coast; at Samoa, a healthy 
and beautiful spot, with a scattered population ; 
and at various other points. The missionaries, 
however, have not been more fortunate than the 
explorers in penetrating inland, and their labours 
have been confined to a narrow margin of the 
shores. At the head of the London Mission 
Society’s station at Port-Moresby is the Rev. W. 
G. Lawes, who three years ago visited the pre- 
viously unknown village of Kola, which he was 
surprised to find laid out in streets and squares 
of the most scrupulous cleanliness, There were, 
surrounding the town, fine groves of cocoa-nut 
and betel palm, and flourishing plantations of 
bananas and sugar-cane. ‘We are all amazed,’ 
he wrote, ‘at the cleanliness, order, and industry 
which everywhere declared themselves in this 
model New Guinea village. The men are physi- 
cally very fine, and the women good-looking.’ 

_In the same year Mr Macfarlane, in the mis- 
sionary steamer Ellangowan, visited the coast at 
various points between Port-Moresby and the 
China Straits, in search of anchorages, and to 


look out suitable localities for native pioneer 


missionaries. He found all the coast natives 
healthy, and both the climate and the people 
more desirable than further to the north-west. 
He also found two splendid harbours, and plenty 
of good anchorage all round the coast. 

aptain Moresby, R.N., has, however, done 
more than any other single individual in ex- 
ploring the shores of Papua. In a series of 
expeditions in H.M.S. Basilisk, he has com- 
pleted the circumnavigation of the island, and 
surveyed and mapped out, if not in detail 
at least approximately, the previously unknown 
north coast of the eastern peninsula. The results 
of his expeditions he communicated to the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1873 and 1876, and his 
name will ever be associated with the island, 
as it has been bestowed upon its principal mis- 
sionary station, now called Port-Moresby. In 
the Basilisk, Captain Moresby in his later ex- 
pedition opened up an archipelago of about 
sixty islands near the eastern extremity of Papua, 
all of them rich in fruit and timber bearin 
trees, covered with luxuriant vegetation, an 
inhabited by peaceful and industrious natives. 
So friendly were these natives, that they not 
only supplied the explorers with food and 
shelter, vit showed them over their farms, 
assisted them in traversing the country, and 
even took care of their clothes while they 
bathed. Captain Moresby gives us, here and there, 
little sketches which recall our old dreams of the 
islands of the South Pacific, where it is always 
one long sensuous afternoon, and where ‘the Earl 
and the Doctor’ enjoyed those experiences which 
they have so delightfully chronicled. ‘I would I 
had the power to tell you,’ says the Captain, ‘of 
the glorious panorama which greeted us from 
the top of Glenton Island, the summit of which 
we had cleared with immense labour from its 
giant forest trees, that the tiny theodolite might 
sweep an horizon never before gazed on by our 
race. Six hundred feet below us, almost as the 
plumb drops, the light waves curled on a snowy 
coral beach. To the west, the wooded peaks of 
Moresby Island closed the view; but on every 
other side, island after island floated on the 
bosom of an intense blue sea, some volcanic, 
lofty, and rugged; others coralline, low, white, 
and covered with graceful trees, with every 
variety of form and tint of light and shadow 
in the nearest ones, whilst those beyond faded 
out as they distanced into dim shapes, faint 
clouds—very dreams of islands—giving one a 
sense of the profusion of creative power that 
was almost overwhelming.’ 

The Basilisk succeeded in finding many fine 
harbours, ae on the west and north 
coast, and her last work was a running survey 
of the unknown coast of north-east Papua, during 
which much interesting and valuable information 
was gathered. Skirting this coast, and taking 
bearings, observations, and soundings, uP to 
Astrolabe Bay, she proceeded to Desson Island, 
and then on to the Dutch spice island of Amboyna, 
thus successfully completing the survey of ‘the 
last unknown coast of the habitable world.’ The 
natives of this newly-discovered portion of Papua 
are described by Captain oerne as Malayan, 
as quite a distinct race from the Papuans of the 
south, the Arfaks of the mountainous portions 
of the north-west, and the pure Malays who 
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have settled on the north-west shores. This 
‘new race, Moresby found to be everywhere 
friendly, intelligent, cleanly, and although with- 
out any apparent religious feeling, of considerable 
integrity. Their chief evil propensity seems to 
be an inclination for theft. The gallant narrator 
gives a number of interesting incidents illus- 
trative of these characteristics. Their domestic 
relations ap to be good; the wives, although 
doing all the heavy labour, mix freely with 
the men; the children are affectionately treated, 
and immorality is unknown. They have no 
idols; and their only custom partaking of the 
character of a rite is to dash out the brains 
of a village dog in the presence of strangers, 
after which ceremony they invariably show per- 
fect friendliness, They are successful cultivators ; 
are plentifully supplied with food; and have 
several kinds of canoes, spears, clubs, swords, 
&c.—their weapons and tools being of wood and 
stone. 

Mr Octavius C. Stone communicated in 1876, 
to the Royal Geographical Society, an account 
of an expedition which he made some distance 
into the interior from Port-Moresby. He found 
a greater variety of native character than Captain 
Moresby, on the north-east coasts; but on the 
whole, he found the natives intelligent and 
friendly. Mr Stone describes the country as 
broken up into hills, mountains, detached chains, 
and valleys—the chains usually running parallel 
with the coast. For the first twenty miles 
inland, the valleys are fairly fertile, the moun- 
tain-slopes less so; but further into the interior, 
the land becomes more fertile, and is cut u 
in various directions by mountain-streams an 
water-courses. After the twentieth mile inland, 
the character of the country totally changes ; the 

um-tree and the open country give way to dense 
orests of tropical vegetation, trees and under- 
growth, which completely cover the hills with 
one impenetrable mass of foliage. The bird of 
ise is then first seen. Cultivation is exten- 
sively practised by the natives. Each village 
owns the country surrounding it for several miles, 
and each family possesses a clearly defined plot 
of ground, as near as possible to its own home. 
Bananas form the principal item of cultivation, 
then yams and yaros. The bread-fruit-tree, betel, 
mango, and sago-palm, are indigenous ; also sugar- 
cane and sweet-potatoes, which latter attain an 
immense size. Tobacco, chillies, cucumbers, water- 
melons, vegetable-marrows, and small purple 
grapes, Mr Stone found to be cultivated in the 
interior ; while wild oranges grow in the vicinity 
of Yule Island, and the nutmeg-tree near the Fly 
River. There are eight indigenous varieties of 
the sugar-cane, and in the open land a cotton-tree 
is not uncommon. The natives of Hood Point 
make annual trading voyages from October to 
January to Anuapata (Port-Moresby), bringing 
cocoa-nuts from the south and sago from the 
north, which they exchange for earthenware 


ttery. 

That indefatigable naturalist and observing 
traveller, Mr Alfred R. Wallace, resided for some 
months in 1858 with only four Malay servants, 
at Dorey in Papua. He has given to the world an 
account of his observations and experiences, in his 
own graphic and interesting style, in The Malay 
Archzpelago, and also more recently in an article 


in the Contemporary Review. In one respect, he 
differs from Captain Moresby and other explorers, 
and that is with regard to the origin of the races 
inhabiting the south-eastern portion of the island. 
He disputes the Malayan theory, and holds that 
‘the great mass of the inhabitants of New Guinea 
form one well-marked race—the Papuan—varying 
within comparatively narrow limits, and every- 
where presenting distinctive features which sepa- 
rate it from all other races of mankind.’ This 
opens up an ethnological question of great 
interest. 

All the explorers we have mentioned, as well 
as others of different nationalities, agree in 
giving a favourable account of the character 
of the natives. They differ somewhat in locali- 
ties, but in the main are of the ceable 
industrious character which has been described. 
The accounts as to the nature of the climate 
differ somewhat ; but in general it seems to be 
not very well suited to Europeans on the coasts. 
Inland, however, it is more salubrious, if the 
valleys, which are excessively humid, are avoided. 
The climate is pretty equable, the variation at 
Anuapata, found by Mr Stone, not being more 
than about seven degrees between the maximum 
temperature of any month, and about three 
degrees between the minimum of same period. 

Papua is a splendid field for our cotton manu- 
facturers, as at present the only clothing worn is 
a waistcloth by the men, and a short grass petti- 
coat by the women. Both sexes tattoo their bodies 
more or less grotesquely, and considerable pro- 
ficiency in decorative art is sometimes displayed. 
A Papuan swell must be a pretty sight. He has 
very small feet, and he ornaments his ankles with 
strings of shells. He braces in his waist tightly 
with black cord plaited with gold-coloured straw ; 
he adorns his hair with bright-red flowers and 
berries; and he surrounds his neck with a red 
shell necklace, from which depends a boar’s tusk. 
His face is painted red on one side, and black and 
white on the other; while from the ligatures and 
bracelets on his arms, the graceful pandanus-leaf, 
curiously embroidered, flows far behind. The 
women are said to be well formed and often pretty 
when young ; they mix freely and on equal terms 
with the men, except that they have to do the 
bulk of the heavy work. Their dwellings are 
of peculiar construction, are invariably built on 
piles, and a number of them are connected 
together by a continuous platform of poles and 
bamboos. 

The Australians have at different periods, 
during the last fifteen or sixteen years, mooted 
projects for the annexation of Papua; but these 
always fell through, for want of encouragement 
from the home government. Nevertheless, they 
sent various expeditions to spy out the land, 
such as that of Mtr William Macleay and of Mr 
Goldie, both of whom went several times from 
Sydney. In 1878, it having been reported that 
gold been found in the island, quite a 
number of expeditions were sent from Queensland, 
from New South Wales, and Victoria; and an 
active rivalry set in among the colonists as to 
who should have the honour of appropriating 
the land. Some of these expeditions have ende 
very disastrously, while most of them have been 
unsuccessful, The Queensland government also 
sent an agent to Port-Moresby, to report on the 
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country and to look after the Queensland pro- 
spectors. He reported very favourably; but, 
unfortunately, he was murdered in some dispute 
with the natives. 

Sir Arthur Gordon, our High Commissioner for 
Polynesia, sent Mr Chester in July 1878 to repre- 
sent him among the native chiefs. Mr Chester 
traversed a large section of the island, was well 
received, and was favourably impressed with all 
he saw. He mentions many instances of kindness 
shown by the natives to the distressed gold- 
hunters. Mr Chester urged the appointment 
of a government resident Commissioner, to adjudi- 
cate in disputes with the natives. In 1879, Mr 
Goldie paid another visit to the island, and 
examined a long line of coast; and in 1880, Mr 
Neville Chester, a son of the Mr Chester above 
referred to, also sailed for some three months 
along the coasts, and made an excursion inland 
for about two hundred and fifty miles. The pub- 
lished accounts of these expeditions are meagre ; 
but the general character of the reports is not 
different from those given by preceding expe- 
ditions. 

From the foregoing, which summarises all that is 
known of this remarkable and interesting country, 
it will be seen that, with many disadvantages, 
there are also many attractions for settlers. Even 
Signor D’Albertis thinks it will be a difficult 
country to colonise; but by adopting the right 
means at the beginning, he predicts splendid 
results. The right means, in his opinion, are 
amicable association with the natives, and a well- 
organised system of icultural education, as 
without native labour the riches of the country 
must be withheld from the white man. The way 
has been prepared by the missionaries, who here, 
as in Fiji, have done such excellent work in the 
cause of Christianity and civilisation. 


OUTWITTING A BULL. 


A FEW summers ago, I was on a visit to an 
old school-companion in Perthshire, named John 
Grant, who was factor to a gentleman in the 
county. He had lately married a cousin of mine, 
and resided in a — picturesquely situated 
near the river Tay. e was a good-natured, 
kind-hearted fellow, and a great favourite with 
all who knew him. 

I was, and still am engaged in business in 
Glasgow ; but on receipt of my cousin’s invita- 
tion—I usually called John, ‘cousin’—I hur- 
ried away from its smoky purlieus, and was soon 
installed under his hospitable roof. We were 
both fond of fishing, and the proximity of the 
Tay afforded every facility for its indulgence. 
Some days after my arrival, I accompanied m 
cousin to see a recent purchase, a magnificent bull, 
brought home. All the people about the place 
had turned out to see the arrival. It was oes 
powerful animal of a brownish-red colour, with 
a pair of splendid horns. Two men led it with 
ropes, as it had already earned a reputation for 
fierceness. It was let loose in a field near the 
river, the fences of which were deemed sufficiently 
trustworthy. 

One day not long after, my cousin had occasion 
to visit a neighbouring market-town, promising 
to be back early in the afternoon; and having 
seen him canter off on his favourite chestnut mare, 


I repaired to the river-side with my rod, intendin 
to kill time at all events, whether I manage 
to kill anything else or not. Sauntering down 
the footpath which skirted the field in which 
the bull had been quartered, I saw the animal 
quietly browsing at some distance. Having heard 
or read somewhere that bulls have an antipathy 
to the colour red, I determined to prove by 
experiment whether it was true. Standing on 
a projecting stone of the fence, on the safe 
side of which I stood, I unfurled my red silk 
ocket-handkerchief, and waved it in the breeze. 
t was some time before his bovine majesty 
noticed it; but after a little, he raised his head 
and looked at the fluttering rag. Presently, 
curiosity impelled him to take a closer view, 
and on he came at a smart walk, finally breaking 
into a run. When about fifty yards distant, he 
paused to reconnoitre; then, having soeey 
made up his mind, he bellowed loudly and 
charged at full speed. Not waiting, the actual 
onslaught, I put the dangerous piece of silk into 
~~ pocket, and continued my walk. The bull 
followed me as far as the limits of the field would 
allow, and when interrupted by a fence, stood 
gazing at me as I retreated. 

A short saunter brought me to the river, where 
I was soon engaged watching for indications of 
a nibble. At that point, the river was about 
fifty yards wide, and quite deep enough to drown 
one; while the rapidity with which leaves and 
bits of stick floated past, indicated a considerable 
current. About two hundred yards from where 
I stood was a boathouse, in which were usually 
kept a few skiffs, for fishing or crossing to the 
other side. I whipped the water as 1 slowly 
sauntered in that direction, but with small success. 
Lighting a cigar, I was about to make myself 
comfortable in a grassy nook of the bank, when 
a noise caused me to look round. To my surprise 
and dismay, I saw that the bull had somehow 
or other broken out of the field, and was moving 
towards me. Fortunately, he was yet about four 
hundred yards distant, and only walking, but 
evidently highly excited. I thought at first he 
did not see me, owing to the swell of the bank ; 
but before I could conceal myself, a loud bellow 
warned me that I was recognised. Not wishing 
to excite the brute by a precipitate retreat, 
began to walk slowly in the direction of the boat- 
house. My dreadful pursuer followed slowly at 
first, but gradually augmenting his pace, broke 
intoarun. I saw at once that unless I ran also, 
my chance of reaching the boathouse first, was 
small. I therefore set off at full speed, thinking 
in such circumstances discretion was the better 
part of valour. I was, however, well aware that 
my hasty flight was certain to draw the enraged 
beast after me with even greater vigour than 
before; but I calculated on reaching my goal 
first, and jumping into the boat which usually 
lay there, push off, and thus escape being im- 
paled on his cruel horns. Glancing over my 
shoulder, I found, to my dismay, that the brute 
was rapidly gaining on me; with couched head 
and elevated tail, on he came like a whirlwind. 
Flinging away my rod, I bent all my powers 
to the attainment of speed. Not daring to look 
round again, I heard the rapid thud of his 
hoofs gradually getting louder. Eighty yards 
from. the boathouse! Frantic with apprehen- 
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sion, I strained every nerve. Fifty, twenty yards, 
and the enraged demon is close at my heels! I 
reach the boathouse panting and breathless. The 
door is shut—locked! There is no welcome boat 
lying at the side, in which I might have escaped. 
Having no choice and no time for deliberation, I 
plunged into the river. I waded in till it reached 
my neck, then turned, and looked at the bull. 
To my great relief, he had not entered the water, 
but stood glaring at what was visible of me, appa- 
rently astonished at the sudden diminution of 
my bulk. After giving vent to his disappoint- 
ment by pawing the ground and bellowing fiercely, 
he stood eyeing me, evidently conscious that I 
was in a fix. 

Thus we stood looking at one another for some 
time, the conviction growing stronger, as I felt 
the water chill me, that I could not remain long 
where I was. I trusted that some one might 
discover the escape of the brute, and, giving the 

come to my rescue. But minutes passed 
slowly without help appearing, and I was getting 
desperately cold. Once or twice, I fancied the 
brute was about to enter the water and attack 
me ; but he always paused abruptly on the brink, 
Sypeny! unwilling to trust himself farther. 
If I had been a swimmer, I might have crossed 
to the other side, and thus have escaped; but 
never having learned that useful accomplishment, 
I dared not venture beyond my rome I was 
tting deadly cold, when a bright idea occurred : 
Fae d let my hat float down the river ; perhaps 
the bull would follow it! Drawing a deep ~ 
I bent down till the water reached the rim of 
my hat, which was a felt one. Keeping it on 
with my hands, I moved slowly down the stream 
a little, then bending still lower, let the current 
float it gently away. I remained under till I felt 
acute agony from the want of breath. Not 
venturing yet to raise my head, I bent backwards 
so as to bring my profile on a level with the 
surface, in order that I might breathe without 
being seen. After what I fancied a long time, 
I raised my head cautiously, and looked to see 
where my terrible enemy was. My ruse had 
succeeded ; he was following the hat at a con- 
siderable distance down stream. Fearful yet to 
venture out, I waited till he disappeared round 
a bend of the river, when, with feelings of 
thankfulness I cannot express, I waded ashore. 
I was deadly cold; my teeth were clenched, 
and I shivered violently. I could scarcely 
walk, owing to the benumbed state of my limbs ; 
but pulling myself together, I moved in the 
direction of the cottage. On the way, I met a 
number of men looking for the truant bull. 
They were surprised to find me without my hat 
and dripping with wet. Having acquainted 
them shortly with my adventure, they continued 
their pursuit. I heard afterwards that consider- 
able difficulty was experienced in capturing the 
usual appearan Il d M 
un a ce naturally cause Ts 
Grant some caniee and when I a lained the 
cause of it, she was thankful I had escaped a 
horrible death. After having changed my clothes, 
I felt little the worse for my long immersion, 
and was able to welcome my cousin home in the 
afternoon. As the penalty of his escapade, the 
bull was consigned to ‘durance vile’ for some 
time, with the view of improving his manners in 


the future ; but perhaps my manner of outwittin: 


an adve so dangerous as a thoroughly rouse 
bull, may of service to others on a simi 
emergency. 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


At the mention of the word catacombs, our 
thoughts fly back to those early ages of the 
Church when the first followers of the doctrines 
of Christ hid themselves from the fury of the 
Roman emperors in caves and dungeons of the 
earth, since then known as catacombs, and of 
which many specimens are found in Rome. 
But the Catacombs of Paris mean nothing of 
this kind. It is comparatively of recent date— 
namely, under the Empire—that the removal of 
the bones from the over-crowded cemeteries and 
convent burial-places to these subterranean pas- 
sages, earned for them the name of Catacombs. 
"These so-called Catacombs form but a small 
portion of the immense excavations or stone 

uarries which undermine a great part of Paris. 

hese vast quarries, of ancient date, from the 
white stone of which rose the beautiful city of 
Paris, have been from time to time the rendezvous 
of thieves and smugglers, who marauded the 
capital, retreating to their dangerous hiding-place, 
where none dared attack them. A highly inte- 
resting novel styled Les Catacombes de Paris, 
written some years since, which, though somewhat 
coloured with the sensational excitement necessary 
to attract the interest of the public, graphically 
describes these gloomy vaults as having been for 
some days the prison of a young and beautiful 
girl, who was seized and conveyed thither on 
leaving the celebrated convent of Val-de-Grace, 
under which these carriéres extend. The lady is 
sought for in vain; and at length the distracted 
lover penetrates into these dark caverns, where 
he discovers his fiancée among a gang of counter- 
feit coiners, who for years have been the occupants 
of these gloomy dungeons. 

During the period of the first French Revolu- 
tion, numbers of people fled for safety to these 
vaults, to seek refuge as it were in the bowels of 
the earth from the political strife and crime at 
that time so fiercely contending in the gay capital. 
We see in the Catacombs ‘the remains of the 
chapel and high-altar erected by these refugees, 
where, with sorrowing hearts, they attended daily 
the service of the mass. A little later, an alarm 
is given ; the beautiful Palace of the Luxembourg, 
under which these quarries extend, has been seen 
to totter; and in order that the loved palace of 
the Medici may not be ingulfed in the abyss 
upon which it has been discovered to stand, steps 
are taken to form a complete staff of workmen, 
whose sole duty consists in inspecting these 
ancient cavities and keeping them in thorough 
repair. Permission is not easily obtained to visit 
the whole extent of these carriéres. Those only 
who have private interest can penetrate into 
these dark abysses, which for the most part are 
considered unsafe for the public. The portion, 
however, known as the Catacombs is visited 
largely on the first and third Saturday of every 
month by numbers of foreigners, who, attracted 
by the novelty of such sightseeing, go in crowds 
to await their turn of admission. Application 
having been made, either by letter or in person, 
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to the Ministre des Carriéres, a card of admission 
is forwarded, requesting the visitor to be at the 
lace of rendezvous—generally near the Barritre 
at 1.15 P.M. 

On arriving at his destination, the visitor finds 
himself in a courtyard, facing the entrance, and 
one of a crowd of several hundreds of persons. 
Each awaits his turn of admittance within the 
little barred door, near which stand the ticket 
collector, the officer employed to count each 
individual who descends and duly register the 
total in his ledger, and the bright-eyed little 
Frenchwoman who provides each visitor, for a 
small gratuity, with the necessary bougie (candle), 
without which no one is permitted to enter; and 
though somewhat — fixed at the end of a 
long wooden handle, it helps to cast a ray of ight 
into the darkness within the silent walls. There 
is a babel of voices all around; and it is some 
time before the crowd of visitors, with the guide 
at the head, holding aloft his flaring torch, are 
fairly launched into the Catacombs. After 
descending fifty or more stone steps, worn and 
slippery with decay, we pass through long narrow 

ges, apparently hewn out of the stone. We 

not linger, but must follow rapidly the long 
line of figures wending their way through these 
dark vaults. Here and there in the long corridors 
are passages barred off, and known as dangerous. 
At certain curves and corners, a sentinel, with 
torch upheld, stands to call out in deep sonorous 
voice: ‘A droite toujours’ (Keep to the right); and 
we all, hurrying on to we hardly know what, 
find ourselves in a square vault of considerable 
height, along each side of which are stacked the 
bones of those long since departed. A weird 
sight! High-born descendants of noble houses 
may be here; yonder skull may once have worn 
the regal crown of France, forgotten and unknown, 
beside whose remains may rest those of the poor 


beggar-boy, who came to beg his bread at the] P 


convent door, and died there, tended by the 
Sisters’ care. 

The taste displayed in the arrangement of the 
bones is truly wonderful. There is nothing to 
offend the eye. In perfect order, not one out of 
its appointed place, the dreary spectacle of human 
nothingness is there presented; and as we pass 
from one spot to another along the almost inter- 
minable passages, the eye ceases to be shocked by 
the iseaetle picture. Upon each side, from time to 
time, a tablet may be seen, describing the locality 
from which the bones were taken, and date. 
Others bear no inscription as to time and place. 

After having wandered among these dreary 
vaults of death for two hours or more, we find 
ourselves at the point from which we started, and 
ascending the narrow staircase, rejoice once more 
in fresh air and genial sunshine, 


EARLY SCOTTISH INDUSTRIES AND 
BANKS, 


One of the banking corporations whose ‘ promises 
to pay’ are well known in Scotland is the British 
Linen Company ; and its name and history are 
associated with an important branch of Scottish 
industry. From the days of King David I. till 
the decease of Alexander III., there were in Scot- 
land industrial occupations, such as the making 


of corn into meal, and malt into ale, and also the 
manufacture of salt. During the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, however, no progress was 
made. The wools of Scotland were ‘draped’— 
that is, manufactured into cloth—in Flanders; 
from the Low Countries came ‘mercerie’ and 
“haberdasherie ;? and among other imported 


articles were cart-wheels and barrows, Till after - 


1688, there was no change for the better, Dr 
Robert Chambers in his Domestic Annals of Scot- 
land mentions that Nicolas Dupin, acting for a 
linen company in England, arranged in 1694 for 
the formation of a linen company in Scotland, 
with a capital of six thousand five-pound shares, 
one half of which were to be held by Englishmen, 
the rest by Scotchmen. This linen manufacture 
was established in 1696; and in 1698, bleaching 
was going on at Corstorphine, a village a few 
miles to the west of Edinburgh. Dupin about 
the same time established a factory for making 
paper, which went on prosperously under a 
joint stock company, producing good ‘ white 
paper, 

In 1695, the Bank of Scotland was established in 
Edinburgh with a nominal capital of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds; with a real capital of 
twenty thousand pounds sterling. Notes of one 
hundred, fifty, twenty, ten, and five pounds were 
issued ; but there were no one-pound notes till 
1699. Paper-money was little regarded, however, 
and of gold there was hardly any ; the circulatin 
medium being chiefly silver-money, pennies, an 
baubees, with a proportion of farthings and 
bodles, After the Union with England in 1707, 
there was a re-coinage of the Scottish specie, 
when it was found that the metallic currency 
in Scotland was under six hundred thousand 
ounds, 

The Society of Improvers in Agriculture, formed 

in 1723, gave attention, among other matters, to 
the cultivation of lint and hemp. Their desire 
was, ‘that all hands might be at work, no drones 
in the hive, and that none should have the least 
excuse for eating the bread of idleness,’ A book 
was published concerning the poneanenntt of land 
for flax and hemp, together with directions for the 
dressing of linen, From Ireland, information was 
obtained concerning the manufacture of linen ; and 
in conjunction with the Convention of Burghs, the 
Society of Improvers secured the passing of an 
Act, in the thirteenth year of George I., regulating 
the whole process under rege | penalties, A letter 
from Holland appears in the Transactions, the 
writer of which begins by admitting that a 
Saltoun had made linen equal to that of Holland, 
only it was not so well bleached. Her Lady- 
ship had gone to Haarlem, and having contrived 
to get into a bleacher’s house, would have learned 
the secret, had she not been discovered, and forced 
to retreat under fear of being mobbed. 

The Dutchman, however, claims little credit 
for his countrymen, except for perseverance and 
diligence, They bleached the linen carefully 
for two months, whereas, he says, ‘I am told 
your laziness and impatience persuade you that 
your cloth must rot if it bleaches longer than 
six weeks; and yet the Dutch have theirs laid 
out all the night to partake of the dew, which 
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contributes to its whitening. This cannot be 
ractised by your folks, where every one bleaches 
fis own web, where a lazy hussy may more prop- 
erly be said to attend to a solitary piece of linen 
all the day, than she could be said to bleach it; 
and for want of work enough to strike her fancy 
or rouse her spirits, does not take care of the 
little intrusted to her, but slumbers away her 
time in that lonely corner, in a melancholy pos- 
ture, at the side of some murmuring brook, which 
serves more to indulge her heaviness than to 
bleach cloth, and where she contracts a habit of 
idleness which must influence her in every other 
work.’ Instead of such a system, he suggests that 
public bleachfields, sufficient for half a county, be 
rovided by the lairds, where ‘two or three lusty 
ellows could do the work, and the maidens could 
be left free to spin or do other useful work.’ 

In the course of time, public bleachfields were 
provided. In 1720, the imports of white linen 
from Scotland into England were valued at one 
hundred thousand pounds ; the imports of brown 
linen were about the same ; the good qualities of the 
Scotch flax causing it to be preferred to that of 
Ireland and Germany. A Board of Trustees had 
been established at Edinburgh in 1727, with a 
small fund, under parliamentary encouragement, to 
ar se the manufactures and fisheries of Scotland. 

revious to that, on the 9th of December 1726, 
the Society of Improvers had adopted a motion by 
the Duke of Hamilton, ‘that the Society for the 
Encouragement of Manufactures would resolve 
that they by themselves, wives, and children, 
should buy no linen, stamped or unstamped, for 
shirting, wearing-clothes, bed-linen, or any other 
household furniture, except such as were of the 
manufacture of Great Britain, and that they shall 
propagate as much as in them lies the wearing 
of home-made linen for all uses by all under their 
influence.’ 

On the 3d of October 1728, the Trustees adver- 
tised in the Cowrant newspaper for persons who 
would undertake to erect bleachfields ; and on the 
4th of June 1729, Mr John Lind arrived from 
Holland with some Dutch bleachers, to be employed 
by him in a bleachery newly erected at Gorgie, 
near Edinburgh. On the 17th of the same month, 
notice was given that the bleachers who had come 
from Haarlem were pleased with the. water at 
Gorgie, and that Mr Lind had begun to bleach 
in the manner of Holland. Notice was also given 
that linens were printed and stamped all colours 
at Gorgie; the first notice of printing and stamping 
linen in Scotland. On the 15th July 1729, the 
first lint-mill established in Scotland was finished 
by Mr Spalden on the Water of Leith ; and ample 
preparations were made for beating and switching 
flax. In 1728 and 1729, premiums for the culti- 
vation of flax were given by the Board of Trustees; 
and on the 12th of September in the latter year, 
a competition took place in the borough-room of 
Edinburgh. The largest number of looms known 
to be employed in Edinburgh in the linen branch 
was about fifteen hundred ; the number in 1780 
was about eight hundred. Bleachfields were estab- 
lished at Lasswade, Glencross in Borthwick parish, 
and other places; and mainly through the exer- 
tions of the Board of Trustees, the manufacture of 
linen in Scotland was in a few years raised from 
two millions to more than twenty-five millions of 
yards, In Mid-Lothian alone, the yearly value 


rose from one hundred and ninety-nine to thirty. 
five thousand eight hundred and eighty-three 
pounds. 

One great difficulty in the way of progress in 
manufactures was the scarcity of money. A Royal 
Bank had been established in opposition to the 
Bank of Scotland ; but the competition was mis- 
chievous, instead of being beneficial. In 1728, the 
Trustees informed the king that they had made 
little progress, owing principally to the scarcity of 
money and lowness of credit, occasioned by the dis- 
putes between the banks, In these circumstances, 
the British Linen Company’s Bank was organised, 
and started in 1746, with a nominal stock of one 
hundred thousand pounds, By the introduction of 
more capital into the commercial world, the Com- 
pany supported the weak and energised the strong. 
Thus the incitement of the Society of Improvers, 
followed by the Society of Arts, the assiduities of 
the Board of Trustees, and the efforts of the British 
Linen Company, all tended to prepare the people 
of Scotland for more extensive commercial activity, 
which became rapidly developed after the middle 
of last century. 


ODE TO THE SWALLOW. 


Tur welcome cuckoo comes with spring, 
Enshrined in many a poet’s lay ; 

But blither song, for thee I sing, 
Swallow, that comest with the May. 


Thou comest, Swallow, o’er the sea, 
When leafy woods with song are gay ; 
And decked in gladdest greenery, 
All nature holdeth holiday. 


Bird of the ceaseless wing and free, 

The summer follows in thy train ; 
Thou bringest earth its jubilee, 

And fill’st my heart with longings fain, 


When morning breaks in breezes cool, 
I hear thee twitter in the eaves ; 
I see thee skim the dusky pool, 
When evening stirs the drowsy leaves. 


Thy twitter, Swallow, brings me dreams 
Of fairer lands beyond my ken ; 

Thy restless flight for ever seems 
Eager to seek those lands again, 


O’er halcyon seas, where olives grow, 

Or where the palm-tree stately towers ; 
Oh, who would bid thee such forego, 

For dull, uncertain skies like ours ! 


Sweet bird of passage—here or there, 
I will not grudge thy happy lot ; 
Then take with thee my parting prayer, 
Thine still to find the sunniest spot. 


A bird of passage, too, am I, 
But mine to cross a darker sea; 
Oh, may I find, when hence I fly, 
Eternal summer waiting me. 
G. P. 
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